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Churches’ Task 


pEr US not forget that what our nation is, is just as im- 

portant as what it does. There come times which 
seem to call for action. The present seems one of those 
times . . . {What is our feverishness about? It is 
presumably to save mankind from falling under the sway of 
a materialistic rule that holds that man’s chief end is to 
glorify the state and to serve it forever. But we shall not 
accomplish that great and worthy purpose if we go about it 
in such a way that we, too, become inhuman and deaf to 
the cry of the masses that a way be found to save them 
and their children from the death, the misery, the starva- 
tion of body and soul that recurrent war and economic dis- 
order now wreak upon man. {Sometimes our churches 
try to do that for which they are not equipped, neglecting 
their own distinctive tasks. Today one of the churches’ 
tasks is to preserve in our own nation human sympathy and 
compassion such as Jesus had when he saw the multitudes. 
{lf our churches perform that task, the other problems 
that concern our nation will more readily be solved. Then 
our leadership is bound to be leadership that seeks peace; 
Our programs will assuredly be designed to increase human 
welfare and our relations with others will be those of fellow- 
ship. And then perhaps it may be said to our nation: ‘‘Thy 
faith hath saved thee; go in peace."—JONN FOSTER 
DULLES, in the Keynote Address in the National Study 


Conference, Cleveland. (See also page 3.) 
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Letters to the Editors 





(SEE ALSO PAGE 7) 


Elder Thinks Pastorates Should Be Limited 





‘Share the Minister’’ 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


I sincerely do believe that there should 
be a limit on the length of pastorates. 
Being a member of a small congregation 
connected with three other small congre- 
gations in making up a rather large rural 
field, we naturally are not bothered with 
long pastorates. 


Our problem, mainly, is the procedure 
all we Presbyterians have to go through 
in terminating one minister’s services and 
engaging another. We should cut the pro- 
cedure and make the exchange easier, even 
if it has to be done somewhat along the 
lines the Methodists use. Let us enjoy our 
pastor for a season, say, of 5 years in the 
country church and possibly 10 years in 
the city church. 


As this period ends, let them move on 
to another field and find the lift and in- 
spiration that comes in a new field. This 
new setup from time to time is a chal- 
lenge to pastor and congregation alike. 
The church should always come first and 
by limited pastorates the danger of de- 
pending too much on the pastor would be 
lessened. 

Each pastor has certain fine qualities 
that should be shared with certainly more 
than one field. And if we get a pastor 
with an apparent weakness, then we can 
strive harder to uphold him. Certainly we 
do not expect to get a perfect pastor, do 
WOT . 4 


G. E. FISLER. 


Ivanhoe, N. C. 


Churches Might Still Be Dead 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 


I believe most of our ministers could 
gracefully accept a ten-year limit on pas- 
torates. Certainly that is long enough 
for the average man, and I believe that 
most of our ministers could adapt them- 
selves to such a ruling gracefully. But I 
cannot subscribe to a current theory that 
all a dead church needs is a change of 
pastors. [This claim has not been made 
in the earlier correspondence.—Eds.] 

After the first flurry of interest occa- 
sioned by the novelty of a new minister 
wears off the church will be just as dead 
as ever unless some change has taken 
place in the congregation. The cure for 
the church’s troubles does not lie in minis- 
ters and churches exchanging each other, 
but a change needs to take place within 
both minister and congregation—then the 
length of pastorate becomes irrelevant. A 
hundred years ago there wasn’t this agita- 
tion regarding length of pastorates. Does 
this condition today result from a craze 
for novelty and change, or is it possible 
that the vitality of the congregations of 
a previous age enabled them to endure a 
pastor longer? 

Those congregations seeking an casy 
solution to their “deadness” by changing 
pastors will again blame their lack of 
vitality on the new pastor after he’s been 
with them a few years, and seek still an- 
other new preacher to “wake them up.” 
These restless changes in pastors are to 
the churches what a shot of whiskey is 
to the drinker—a false stimulant. 


H. R. MAHUER, Jr. 





Norton, Va. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re-entered 


he act of March 3, 1879. 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


Longer Pastorates More Fruitful 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

... error is committed in trying to prove 
a case by a single example... . 

The serious problem of the Presbyterian 
Church is long vacancies, not long pastor- 
ates, especially of rural churches. 

There may be rural Methodist Churches 
with a membership of over 300, but I do 
not know of them. The Presbyterian 
Church, US, is small compared with the 
Methodist denomination. We have 40 
churches in the country or in towns of 
less than 2,500 with a membership of over 
300. Their histories reveal] that they are 
the result of long pastorates. All of these 
churches are in Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina and South Carolina. Long 
pastorates are more common in these 
states than elsewhere in our Assembly. 
Two of the exceptions are in East Ten- 
nessee and one in Arkansas. The pastor- 
ates of Dan Graham and John Barr ex- 
plain. 

Some years ago I made a list of all the 
pastorates of ten years or longer in our 
Assembly and compared them in growth 
of membership and increase in benevolent 
gifts with all other churches which had 
changed pastors once or oftener in ten 
years. I found the long pastorates much 
more efficient. This was in spite of the 
fact that some of the long pastorates were 
suffering from ills as described in the let- 
ter which you published, It is, however, 
difficult to estimate how much were the 
losses during periods of vacancy. 

It is certainly true that some of our 
older ministers would have their useful- 
ness prolonged and enhanced by accepting 
fields where burdens would be less and 
where congregations are desperately in 
need of the services of experienced minis- 
ters. 

HENRY W. McLAUGHLIN. 

West Palm Beach, Fla. 


So Timid 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The problem of church pastorates has 
been a distressing subject in our church 
for a long time, I don’t think our church 
has ever shown so much voluble concern 
and so much timidity in any other mat- 
ter of equal importance. I don’t know 
whether there is any solution. It is too 
true that ministers look upon their work 
as a job to earn a living, and the churches 
look upon their ministers as hired men 
to do their bidding or paid entertainers 





to keep them awake. 

Unless we are willing to go all the way 
and give the Presbytery or its Commission 
on the Minister and His Work outright 
episcopal authority, the nearest thing I 
can see to a solution is to require minis- 
ters to have a secondary vocation in re- 
serve by which they can make a living 
before ordaining them. Then, when a 
minister became unacceptable to his 
church, he could frankly, and without re- 
proach or the lifting of ecclesiastical eye- 
brows by his brethren, retire from his 
church and go to work in his secondary 
vocation. He could still be available for 
ministerial services where he was desired, 
and be eligible for a call back to the pas- 
torate. ... 

The letter on long pastorates provokes 
many thoughts. Four of them follow. 

1. Our church has seemed to be afraid 
to go far enough to adopt a system that 
would effectively change the situation. 

2. In all my observation nearly every 
one of the pastorates of which I have 
known which were marked by outstand- 
ing development were ten years long or 
longer, unless ended by death or retire- 
ment. Some were much longer than ten 
years. 

3. In a case where a congregation tires 
of a “beloved pastor,” how much coopera- 
tion is the pastor getting from his congre- 
gation? How much stimulation does he 
receive from his Session? Are the elders 
and deacons familiar with their Book of 
Church Order, and are they measuring up 
to their responsibilities as well as they 
expect the minister to measure up to his? 

If the writer of the letter which you 
have just published should get his fellow- 
elders (I assume that he is an elder) to- 
gether, make a survey of the needs of the 
congregation, remembering that they are, 
along with the pastor, undershepherds of 
the flock, map out a program of work, 
consider a series of sermons or Biblical 
expositions that he feels the congregation 
needs, and go with his fellow-elders to 
athe minister with this program, telling 
him they are with him to carry it out, I 
suspect he would find a new man is his 
“beloved pastor’ who would be a better 
preacher and a more aggressive worker. 

4. Is the writer of the letter an Officer 
in my church? 


N. P. FARRIOR. 
Pink Hill, N. C. 


Three Points 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 
For solution of long pastorates: 
1. Session consider if that be the trouble. 
2. Session hold frank conference with 
pastor as to remedying deficiencies. 
3. Permission to specify term in call. 
CHAS. S. RAMSAY. 
Lynnville, Tenn. 





Caution: Keep to the Issue 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—tThis subject is 
of the greatest importance in the life 
of the church. Ministers can and will 
write freely from their point of view. 
However, in many cases, church mem- 
bers cannot do so over their own names, 
without embarrassing a very good friend 
or making a difficult situation even more 
difficult. This they would not want to 
do. Therefore, they should feel the ut- 
most freedom to submit letters (brief 
ones) which will give their frank opin- 
ions, with their identity withheld by the 
editors. Such a problem as this should 
be discussed as objectively as possible 
by all parties concerned. 

Any step to do something about sit- 
uations which are unhappy, either in 
short pastorates or longer ones, would 
require a willingness (1) on the part 


10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


of the minister and (2) on the part of 
the church, to surrender some of their 
freedom. 

It is important to see that this discus- 
sion deals not so much with long or 
short pastorates as it does with any pas- 
toral situation when a change would be 
to the best interests and for the great- 
est usefulness of the minister and/or 
the congregation. The original sugges- 
tion about limited tenure simply looked 
for some suitable way to keep an ul- 
workable situation from going on for 
10, 20, 30 or even 40 years, as it now 
ean and sometimes does. 

It is our observation that there is 
probably no concern that lays a greater 
burden on the mind and heart of more 
pastors than this one, when they feel 
that for their own good, for the church’s 
gooa, and for the good of the Kingdom, 
they ought to move—and can’t. 


as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
Published weekly on Monday at Presbyterian of the South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 
Telephone 2-9492. 


Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Cleveland Meeting 
Considers Moral Use 


Of American Power 


Third Study Conference to 
Evaluate Church’s Part 


New York (Special)—-The moral use 
of American power, at a time in history 
when events have placed the United 
States in a position of world leadership, 
will be the dominant consideration of 
Protestant churchmen as they consider 
peace-threatening issues at Cleveland 
land March 8-11 and determine a Chris- 
tian course of action to advance world 
order. There they will meet in a Na- 
tional Study Conference on the Churches 
and World Order. 

Approximately 400 seats were appor- 
tioned among the 57 denominations and 
allied religious bodies invited to send 
official delegates to the four-day meet- 
ing in the Hotel Cleveland, scene of the 
last previous conference four years 2z0. 
An earlier conference in the series was 
held in Delaware, Ohio. 


Five Study Areas 

To facilitate the work of the confer- 
ence, working papers on five areas em- 
braced by the agenda have been pre- 
pared by committees of the Department 
of International Justice and Goodwill, 
sponsors of the conference. The sub- 
jects and the names of the speakers who 
will present them at the conference are: 

1. Guiding Principles of the Churches 
for World Order, Prof. Walter M. Hor- 
ton, Graduate School of Religion, Ober- 
lin College, Oberlin, O. 

2. The Churches and the United Na- 
tions, Hon. Francis B. Sayre, member. 
Department of International Justice and 
Goodwill and U. S. representative on the 
UN Trusteeship Council. 

3. The Churches and Soviet-Eastern 
Tensions, Methodist Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam of the New York Area, and a 
president of the World Council of 
Churches. 

4. The Churches and American Policy 
in the Far East, Mrs. Leslie Swain, 
president, the Woman’s. Baptist Foreign 
Missions Society, and member, execu- 
tive committee, the World Council of 
Churches. 

5. The Churches’ Strategy of World 
Order, Education and Action, Prof. How- 
ard Y. McClusky, professor of educa- 
tional psychology, mental measurements 
and statistics, University of Michigan. 


Dulles Gives Keynote 
Members of the conference will be as- 


1 North Sixth St., Richmond 19, Virginia 


Further Action Asked in Case 
Involving Suit by Agencies 


Walter L. Lingle, Ernest Trice Thompson, Judge Wilson Warlick Say 
Recent Assemblies Have Not Gone Far Enough in Richardson Case 


Two widely-known ministers and a Federal judge who is a Presbyterian 
elder are joining in a statement to all Southern Presbyterian ministers re- 
garding the relation of the General Assembly to the lawsuit which involved 


the estate of Mrs. Mary Lynn Richardson in recént years. 


As a result of 


the suit, the civil courts awarded more than a million dollars 10 agencies 
of the church but they dismissed as unfounded all character charges against 


the Richardson family. 


In a letter distributed across the church by Henry Louis Smith (Mrs. 
Richardson’s brother) and H. Smith Richardson (her son), both of Greens- 
boro, N. C., the statement is made by Walter L. Lingle of Davidson, N. C., 
and Ernest Trice Thompson, Richmond, Va., with Judge Wilson Warlick 


of Newton, N. C., who say: 


‘*We believe that the three Statements of Christian Principles are true 
and therefore the deliverances of the 1946. 1947 and 1948 Assemblies have 
not, in our opinion, cleared the good name of our church.”’ 





MONTREAT TRUSTEES PLAN 
SPECIAL EFFORT IN 
FINANCIAL CAMPAIGN 











Twenty-six of Montreat’s 50 trustees 
met late in February at Montreat in 
special session to consider the financial 
effort which had been authorized by the 
last General Assembly on behalf of the 
church’s conference center. 

Present plans in the first stage of the 
overall $780,000 objective calls for a 
concentration of effort on Montreat Day, 
May 22, with a special offering, and or- 
ganization of a campaign during the 
summer. Synod committees, it is un- 
derstood, will be erected and an Assem- 
bly-wide corps of leaders will be enlisted. 

The Montreat executive committee is 
expected soon to take final action on 
plans for the completion and use of the 
new building where construction has 
been stopped for some time, following 
the opening of the dining room. No 
rooms in the building are available for 
occupancy. 





signed to one of three sections which 
will study various issues during the first 
two days. John Foster Dulles, chairman 
of the department’s committee on policy 
and keynote speaker of the conference 
will serve as chairman of the commit- 
tee to draft a message to the churches. 
This message is expected to outline a 
course of action for the churches and 
Christian citizens to strengthen moral 
judgment in the relations between na- 
tions. 


The three statements referred to are 
these: 


“I. Those who conduct the work of 
the church—whether they be individual 
Officials or church-owned agencies— 
must, in the conduct of their work, fol- 
low the Christian principles taught by 
the church. 

“2. If by mistake conduct contrary to 
these Christian principles occurs, such 
un-Christian conduct must be frankly 
and openly acknowledged—or, failing 
such admission of error, the church 
court having jurisdiction must make this 
admission and censure those responsible 
for their lack of action. If this is not 
done, the church stands convicted of 
failing to practice in its own work the 
Christian principles which it teaches. 

“3. It is un-Christian conduct to at- 
tack the character of a fellow-being—in 
a law-suit or otherwise—without con- 
vincing evidence, or to remain silent af- 
ter the charges are proven to be un- 
founded.”’ 


Agencies Remained Silent 


In the letter by Dr. Smith and Mr. 
Richardson, they declare that 


“Certain agencies of our church, in 
conducting a lawsuit, directly attacked 
the character of Mrs. Mary Lynn Rich- 
ardson and remained silent after the 
civil courts dismissed as unfounded all 
character charges against Mrs. Richard- 
son and her children.” 

‘““Appeals were made to the 1946 and 
1947 Assemblies to investigate this con- 
duct, but both requests were refused and 
instead resolutions were passed, each of 
which expressed approval of those re- 
sponsible for this conduct.” 

“Mecklenburg Presbytery . . . asked 
the 1948 Assembly to take the action set 
forth in the second statement of Chris- 
tian princinles—to express its clear-cut 
disapproval of such conduct—and thus 
clear the good name of our church. This 
overture was answered in the negative.” 

Now, the writers say, Dr. Lingle, Dr. 


Thompson, and Judge Warlick, have ex- 
amined the church’s record in this mat- 
ter and they agree that these actions 








“have not cleared the good name of our 
church.”’ 

Accompanying the letter is a detailed 
history of the case written by Dr. Lin- 
gle which is offered ruling elders of any 
congregation upon request. 


. 
“Facts Not Understood” 


The writers of the letter declare that 
it is their conviction, as well as that 
of Drs. Lingle and Thompson and Judge 
Warlick, that the Assembly failed to 
take the necessary action ‘“‘because the 
facts were not fully understood.’’ Now, 
they say, ‘only action by the General 
Assembly can fully clear the good name 
of our church.” 

Along with the statements are quota- 
tions from two elders in the 1946 and 
1947 Assemblies. Charles W. Perry, of 
High Point, N. C., a member of the 
standing committee to which the mat- 
ter was referred in 1946 is quoted as 
saying that ‘“‘an executive of one of the 
agencies involved was present at the As- 
sembly, ... he was opposed to the 
investigation requested and . . he sat 
in with the sub-committee which drafted 
this resolution.” Mr. Perry is further 
quoted as saying that ‘‘he understood 
that if the resolution produced was not 
satisfactory to the agencies, it would be 
fought on the floor of the Assembly. The 
resolution finally produced, therefore, 
was a compromise which was not satis- 
factory to him (Mr. Perry) personally.”’ 

In 1947 in connection with a request 
to have an ad interim committee ap- 
pointed, C. N. Cox, also of High Point, 
a member of the standing committee 
considering the matter, is quoted as say- 
ing 

“a member of one of the agencies in- 
volved, though not a commissioner to 
the General Assembly, was present on 
other business—that he appeared before 
the full committee to discuss this mat- 
ter and was opposed to the appointment 
of an investigating committee. He was 
perfectly willing to agree to any reso- 
lution clearing the Richardson family if 
such resolution would not criticize the 
agencies involved. He sat in with the 
sub-committee which drafted this reso- 
lution and was present when this draft 
was submitted to the full committee and 


took part in the discussion.” 
Mr. Cox says “he was informed that 


if the resolution produced criticized the 
agencies it would be fought on the floor 
of the Assembly.” 


Four Assembly Agencies 


In Dr. Lingle’s story of the proceed- 
ings he reviews the case, discussing the 
early correspondence by Drs. Egbert W. 
and Henry Louis Smith with the four 
Assembly agencies involved: the Exe- 
cutive Committees of Home Missions, 
Religious Education and Publication, 
Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 
lief, and the General Assembly’s Train- 
ing School. The two agencies declining 
to join in the suit were that of Foreign 
Missions and Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 

Last year the Executive Committee of 
Christian Education and Ministerial Re- 


4 


lief issued an official statement saying 
that it “had nothing to do with framing 
the appeals to the courts and did not 
employ counsel to represent the commit- 
tee. . . . It regrets that language re- 
flecting on the integrity of the Richard- 
son family was used.’”’ 

Dr, Lingle asks if the charges reflect- 
ing upon Mrs. Richardson’s character 
should ever have been made by the 
church through its agencies; why the 
Assembly commended the agencies in 
this case; if the agencies themselves had 
too large a part in influencing the ac- 
tion of the recent Assemblies in these 
particulars. He urges that action be 
taken which will be fully satisfactory to 
the Smith and Richardson families and 
will “clarify the good name of our 
church in the eyes of all men.” (Editor- 
ial, p. 8.) 


Presbyterians Protest Abuses 


Presbyterian, US, delegates to the 
Western Section at the recent Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., annual meeting are encour- 
aged about the future of cooperating 
Presbyterianism. (The Western Section 
is the brief form of the complete title: 
The Western Section of the Alliance of 
Reformed Churches Holding the Presby- 
terian System. This body, representing 
eight communions in North America and 
Mexico, and the Eastern Section make 
up the World Ailiance.) 

Members of the Alliance, following 
last summer’s meeting in Geneva, feel 
that a world-wide Presbyterian effort in 
cooperation will soon be getting under- 
way. The Buck Hill Falls meeting sus- 
tained the trend, supporting the forward 
movements at Geneva, 

Chief items attracting attention at 
Buck Hill Falls had to do with resolu- 
tions on religious freedom. Even though 
the Mindszenthy case was in the pa- 
pers, the meeting made no reference to 
it. Instead it expressed its “‘grave con- 
cern” about (1) growing pressure to di- 
vert funds to parochial schools’; ‘‘(2) 
the New Mexico public school contro- 
versy”’; “(3) the banning of certain 
periodicals . from libraries’’; ‘‘(4) 
the systematic persecution of Protestant 
Christians in Spain both by civil and re- 
ligious authorities . . and in Mexico 

. and South America’’; ‘‘(5) efforts 
to effect the recognition of fascist Spain 
and similar situations which tend to 
deny Christian liberty.” 

Next year, under the leadership of 
President Mackay of Princeton Semi- 
nary, they will go further into “this 
whole situation.” 


11 Months’ Benevolences Reported 


Benevolences reported from church 
agencies for 11 months of the church 
year are as follows: 

Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief (Louisville), $373,281; increase 
over last year, $60,357. 

Foreign Missions (Nashville), $854,- 
295; decrease, $44,955. From the Pro- 
gram of Progress (net), $315,553. 


Home Missions (Atlanta), $561,247; 
increase, $59,183. 

Religious Education and Publication 
(Richmond), $196,928; increase, $13,- 
606. 

Negro Work (Atlanta), $75,789; in- 
crease $38,432. 

Assembly’s Training School (Rich- 
mond), $50,463; increase, $17,878. 

Evangelism (Atlanta), $17,486: in- 
crease, $3,580. 





The Inquiring 
Reporter Asks: 


—in order to avoid the difficulties 
of some long pastorates (OUTLOOK, 
Feb. 21), when a pastor would like 
to have a change or when the church 
would like to facilitate such a change, 
would you favor the surrender of any 
of the present freedom which congre- 
gations and pastors have in this mat- 
ter in order to relieve such situa- 
tions? That is, would you favor a 
system which would eliminate the 
unhappy features sometimes observed 
in long pastorates? 











J. A. KELLENBERGER, Elder, 
Greensboro, N. C.: I would be in favor 
of giving serious consideration to some 
system that would take care of the 
situation you mention. 


MRS. W. T. FOWLER, Lexington, 
Ky.: I favor a five-year term with a 
heart-searching survey of the local con- 
ditions and a ten-year term if all is well. 
No surrender of our congregational 
freedom. 


R. W. HAW, Elder, Chester, Va.—The 
percentage of such cases is so small that 
I am not in favor of any change in our 
system. If both sides would be frank, 
there would be no difficulties. 

E. ASHBY JOHNSON, Minister, 
Louisville, Ky.: I would like to see 
facilitation of pastoral change even at 
some sacrifice of freedom. Prefer ex- 
tending the function of the Minister and 
His Work rather than term pastorates. 

N. J. WARREN, Minister, Selma, 
Ala.: I favor within our Presbyterial 
structure a scheme facilitating simple 
and easy change. This would cost in 
terms of restrictions upon both pastor 
and people. 


No Discount to Clergy 


Chicago (RNS)—Withdrawal of its 
proposal to give clergymen a 25 per cent 
discount on flight tickets was announced 
here by United Airlines. 

Company officials said legal questions 
over possible discriminatory features 
had forced United to give up its reduced- 
fare plan. They also said such a plan 
should be industry-wide, in order to be 
effective. 

The proposed discount was to have 
been effective on March 1. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ Is there any more fundamental issue facing the 
Christian movement than what is the responsibility of-— 


The Layman in the Church and the World 


laity is both negative and static. 

The layman is defined as not a 
clergyman. This seems to imply that he 
has none of the responsibility of the 
clergy. It also has the idea of inexperi- 
ence or inexpertness. This conveys no 
idea that the layman is a learner who is 
steadily developing his creative powers 
in relation to a great enterprise of which 
he is a vital part. 

By contrast the New Testament idea 
of the layman is both positive and dy- 
namic. The Christian layman is both a 
disciple and an apostle. He is one who 
is continuously learning the ways of 
Christ and acquiring his spirit by con- 
tagion and example. But he is also one 
sent out into the world to witness and 
to serve. He is called upon to teach, to 
persuade, to counsel and to administer 
as well as to conduct his own business 
with the mind of the Master. Stephen is 
the model layman in the early church. 
Though set apart with Philip, Nicanor 
and others to ‘‘serve tables,’ he con- 
tinued to speak boldly in the synagogue 
and to burn himself out in personal and 
social witness until he suffered an un- 
timely martyrdom. 

Today the church is numerically a 
mighty army. It is superbly organized, 
sustained by a great tradition, and, for 
the most part, ably led by spiritual lead- 
ers of broad vision and sound judgment. 
There is a heartening growth of Chris- 
tian oneness and of united witness which 
is steadily healing the divisiveness of 
historic Protestantism. Yet there is 
something seriously wrong. The church 
does not manifest a collective leadership 
in the world commensurate with her 
numbers or her inspired past. As one 
writer puts it: ‘‘The power of the church 
‘is not a tenth of what it could be. Chris- 
tian men and women could exert so 
great a force for good in the world that 
indeed ‘the gates of hell could not pre- 
vail’ against them.’”’ It was the con- 
sidered judgment at Amsterdam that we 
have not begun to tap the resources 
available in our laity: (1) because they 
are ill-equipped and (2) because too 
little has been asked of them. 


T HE CONVENTIONAL idea of the 


All Learn By Doing 


Are these two causes not in the re- 
verse order? If psychology teaches 
anything with complete certainty, it 
teaches that we learn by doing, by as- 
suming responsibility and by socially 
concerted action. Our aim, therefore, 
should not be first to instruct the lay- 
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man and then put him to work, but to 
put him to work at once and to furnish 
him with the equipment and guidance 
necessary to train him as he goes along. 

But, it may be urged, did not our Lord 
spend many long months patiently in- 
structing his disciples before he sent 
them forth? The answer is that, even 
so, they learned by doing. They fol- 
lowed him, they listened, they asked 
questions, they brought others, they ran 
errands, they foraged for food, they 
plied their trade at times, they did body- 
guard duty in the thronging traffic, they 
even emulated or sought to emulate the 
Master’s acts of healing. 

Moreover, the Master’s teaching cen- 
tered upon activity, growth, fruitful- 
ness, decision, service. Concepts and 
principles he had, indeed, a whole phil- 
osophy of God and man, but they were 
functional concepts, dynamic principles, 
pictured thoughts, sketching in bold out- 
lines and vivid detail a challenging ethic 
and a completely livable philosophy. 
Surely, then, it is a travesty upon the 
high and sacred urgency of the church’s 
task that multitudes of men and women 
have been receiving instruction in 
spiritual things from early childhood 
and are still wistfully awaiting the prov- 
ocation to act upon them. 


Ideal Situation Is Democratic 


But it is not enough to learn by do- 
ing. There are certain social conditions 
under which learning is at its best, that 
it, most enthusiastically undertaken and 
most creatively accomplished. Educa- 
tors are pretty well convinced now that 
for human beings learning from other 
human beings the ideal atmosphere is a 
democratic one. Yet most training the 
world over has been done either in an 
autocratic or in a “laissez faire’ at- 
mosphere. The manner of the army ser- 
geant or of the old-fashioned dominie 
illustrates the former. The lecture room 
of the university professor who chalks 
up his assignment, delivers his lecture 
and walks out with a take-it-or-leave-it 
attitude illustrates the latter. Some- 
times we combine both methods. A cer- 
tain troubled pastor had a dream one 
night. In this dream, he and his offi- 
cers agreed to move a heavy bus, whose 
motor had gone dead, up a hill. He said 
to them firmly: “Now you get behind 
and push and J] will pull.” All went 
well at first, but the pulling became 
steadily harder and finally exhausting. 
The minister stopped to pant and wipe 
his streaming brow. Then, looking back, 
he saw to his consternation that all his 
elders and deacons were seated inside 


the bus. When the pastor awoke, he 
saw that the dream was a true parable. 
Few of us who teach or preach or or- 
ganize have not had something like that 
experience. 


Goals With Meaning 


In the democratic learning procedure, 
whether for adults or children, the lea- 
der does not arbitrarily set the goals 
for the group but sympathetically guides 
them in setting up goals which have 
personal meaning and urgency for them. 
The whole membership then divides into 
smaller units each of which undertakes 
a separate project, though one vitally 
related to the whole enterprise. Each 
of these lesser groups sets up its own 
leadership and proceeds by active discus- 
sion of the problem to decide on the 
best methods to be employed and the 
most fruitful division of labor. A leader, 
whether of the whole group or of the 
camponent committees, leads by per- 
sonal participation, by offering friendly 
guidance to those who need it, by hold- 
ing up high standards and by steering 
the final coordination of results. Many 
noted educators are convinced that this 
democratic procedure is destined to be 
the teaching method of the future. 

The members of democratically con- 
ducted groups show more personal in- 
terest, more self-reliance, more con- 
certed enthusiasm as well as superior 
quality of output. The reason is not far 
to seek. This is the one method that 
treats each individual learner as a per- 
son, values his contribution, makes his 
personal growth the primary considera- 
tion and stimulates him to enter into the 
spirit of true community. But the suc- 
cess of the method does depend upon 
developing the right kind of leadership. 
Good leaders are competent, hard-work- 
ing, sympathetic, understanding, ready 
to listen, eager to share and as deeply 
interested in people as in subject-matter 
or causes. Fortunately, the very method 
tends to promote such leadership. 

Is the church then failing to stimu- 
late and to enlist the full capacity of our 
laymen because it carries over from the 
past too much autocratic and ‘‘laissez 
faire’ procedure? How far can we make 
the church a working spiritual democ- 
racy? Protestant leaders are giving 
careful thought to this vital question. 


Two Anti-Democratic Forces 


It is true that churches like ours have 
representative goverhment, parliamen- 
tary procedure and majority decisions 
from the individual church boards on up 
to the General Assembly. But, it is 
pointed out, there are two powerful anti- 
democratic influences to offset this. One 
is the tendency, shared by most if not 
all Protestant bodies, for the executive 
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committees or boards (their personne) 
composed as a rule of two-thirds minis- 
ters and one-third laymen) to hand 
down policies from above through de- 
scending levels of propagation with too 
much rubber stamp approval. Since lay- 
men constitute ninety-nine per cent of 
the church, would it not be proper to 
give them a much larger representation 
on the various committees and commis- 
sions at every level, presbytery, synod 
and church-at-large? 

Even if this meant a sacrifice of ef- 
ficiency for a time would it not pay big 
dividends of increasing lay responsibil- 
ity in the long run? It is not so impor- 
tant to have a few fully prepared to give 
the answers as it is to have many will- 
ing and eager to participate in the task 
of finding the answers. 

The other and perhaps more serious 
tendency is for the individual church 
to be dominated by an ageing and men- 
tally crystallized group of leaders who 
are no longer responsive to the will of 
the people or to the crying needs of the 
day. Let us remember that one of the 
secrets of the amazing vitality of the 
early Christian Church lay in its com- 
parative absence of stratification and in 
its spiritually growing leadership. Those 
of our sessions and boards of deacons 
that, perhaps for excellent reasons, have 
not adopted a limited term for holding 
office, should all the more earnestly ex- 
amine themselves as to whether they are 
true servants of the people and keenly 
alert to the moving of God's spirit in 
the world and in the church. Do our 
sessions, for example, periodically hold 
meetings at which representatives of 
the young people are present, and per- 
sistently find out how best to help these 
young people? Do they delegate mem- 
bers to go out and find how the laymen 
of other churches and other denomina- 
tions are meeting the challenge of the 
hour? Most of us will admit that we are 
far, far too much governed by tradition 
and by deep-rutted complacency in car- 
rying on the urgent affairs of God’s 
kingdom, 


In the Sunday School 


In like manner, what of the Sunday 
The recent Re-Study of Reli- 
gious Education has begun to awaken 
It is 


school? 


us to our appalling inertia here. 
well known that many of our church 
schools are run by intellectually and 
spiritually ossified persons rather than 
by men and women with growing minds, 
open spirits and fresh outlook who are 
constantly taking together to 
devise better methods. In many Sunday 
schools, the lecture system too widely 


counsel 


prevails and the general atmosphere of 
the classes is authoritarian, subservient 
and listless In such a stifling atmos- 
phere, the vital spark of creative discus- 
sion and 
kindled. 

Surely our boys and girls should be 
democratic learners in the true sense, 
stimulated to face the problems of life 
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personal initiative cannot be 


for themselves and challenged to pro- 
pose and to act out fresh solutions of 
these problems in the light of Bible 
teachings and in the spirit of Christ. 
Some concrete ways in which this can be 
done are set forth with admirable clar- 
ity by Ernest M. Ligon in his book A 
Greater Generation. His Character Re- 
search Project has already given evi- 
dence of being able to galvanize lifeless 
church schools and is being watched 
with great interest by thoughtful Chris- 
tian leaders throughout the country. 


The Layman Knows His Own Field 

Not only must the Christian layman 
learn by doing and in a democratic at- 
mosphere, but his special talents must 
be utilized to a greater degree than we 
have yet attempted. Though ill-equipped 
in knowledge of the Bible and in the cul- 
tivation of spiritual gifts, the layman 
is usually an expert in his own field. 
Perhaps he is a physician, a salesman, 
a corporation executive, a farmer, a 
teacher, an auto mechanic or a tinsmith, 
Through years of experience and special- 
ized training, he has acquired skills in 
dealing with people or handling concrete 
situations. There are at least two ways 
in which the church can more fully se 
these special talents. 

First, there are many pressing church 
problems in relation to which expert 
knowledge is urgently needed. Thus on 
a committee on Negro work or inter- 
racial relations, a sociologist and a su- 
perintendent of schools might be ex- 
tremely valuable. On a religious edu- 
cation committee, a psychologist, a high 
school principal and an _ elementary 
school teacher could be expected to 
make real contributions. 

The church should have a roster, not 
only of university professors within our 
membership such as is now being pre- 
pared, but of Christian laymen in many 
fields of expertness. Some individual 
churches already have such rosters on 
filing cards and are beginning to make 
use of them. Others have divided their 
membership into ‘‘commissions” of va- 
ried type, comparable to the “Christian 
cell” but having diversified functions 
such as evangelism, community service, 
parent-counseling, care of the sick, and 
youth recreation. All of these, what- 
ever else they are, should be prayer 
groups. 

Secondly, we have not sufficiently om- 
phasized the importance of the layman’s 
becoming a tower of Christian strength 
right where he is in the forefront of 
life or in the area of his vocational and 
avocational contacts with his fellows. 
We speak much today of the place of 
the layman in the church but not enough 
of the layman in the world. How ean 
we best inspire the physician, the law- 
yer, the social worker, the business man 
in our midst to be definitely Christian 
each in his own capacity? 

A tragic illustration of the need of 
this is the case of the scientist. Only 
40 per cent of the more prominent men 


of science in our country have listed 
themselves as even affiliated with a 
church, and of these only a fraction have 
let it be known that they are Christian 
by conviction and practice. In part, this 
is due to the fear on many university 
campuses of being thought a religious 
crank; in part to the curious isola- 
tion by which Christian scholars and 
teachers are unaware of their corporate 
strength. 

If was a fine constructive step to 
meet this situation when the Presbyte- 
rian Educational Association of the 
South recently organized a professors’ 
section. The sense of vital Christian 
unity in meeting certain common prob- 
lems that grew out of this enterprise 
gives hope that the same principle can 
be fruitfully applied to other groups of 
laymen. 


The World Needs Radiant Christians 


The real problem, however, lies 
deeper. In proportion as the layman 
moves out from the church into busi- 
ness, professional life, politics and the 
seamier side of the community, he be- 
comes more intensely aware of worldly 
standards and cynical attitudes that sap 
his faith and undermine his courage. 
That this should be true, when, as in 
this country, more than fifty per cent 
of the population are church members 
can no longer be reconciled with the 
consoling idea that the church is a small 
leaven in a large lump. It points to the 
fact that all too many Christians are 
nondescript. Out in the world they do 
not shine with the radiant virtue that 
characterized the early Christians. 

Perhaps this can be charged not only 
to failing to abide in Christ, which is 
central, but to a false conception of the 
church itself. Comparable to the old 
idea that the spiritual life is a purely 
private affair between a man and his 
God, to be talked of only with great 
reticence, is the lingering view that the 
church is a fortress or walled city within 
the world but shutting it out. There 
are experiences that suggest this but it 
is not the primary truth. The essential 
Scriptural view of the church is ex- 
pressed in the words: ‘Ye are the light 
of the world.”’ 

If this ideal is lived up to, more posi- 
tive ways must be found of inspiring 
our laymen to take their places with 
courage and conviction as Christian em- 
ployers and employees, as_ Christian 
citizens and lawmakers. 

To this end, the whole doctrine of 
Christian vocation must be taught to 
our membership with a new emphasis. 
This means: (1) the entire relevance 
of the Gospel and of the Christian ethic 
to every area of public life and private 
(2) the strategic importance 
of a erystal-clear restatement of our 
faith in Twentieth Century terms; (5) 
so channeling the energies of our lay- 
men as to make them feel that they 
have a dynamic part in the greatest en- 


endeavor; 
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terprise on earth and challenge them 
to think it out in their own terms; and 
(4) the rearing of boys and girls to 
whom the Divine call in work and play 
will be just as real as tomorrow’s class 
election or Saturday’s football game. 
Is all this utopian? Surely as we 





confront the onward march of alien 
world forces today, we can see that no 
less total a life philosophy and no less 
absolute a demand can, under the grace 
of God, transform the average Christian 
layman into the activé spiritual force 
which is his high calling and destiny. 
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Happy Medium Needed 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The Body Beautiful and Don’t Be Silly 
(Nov 22—Dec.6) both seem extreme and 
should seek the happy mean. 

Though I appreciate Dr. Stroup’s article 
as a timely warning; he might have ap- 
proached the subject more gently; how- 
ever, his critics should remember he is 
less abrupt than the prophet whom he 
quotes (Isa. 3:24) and other prophesies; 
so resentment becomes protest against 
Biblical warning. 

“Fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread”; I shall not enter the discussion 
on the vanity of modern customs; the dif- 
ference of viewpoints of the articles re- 
ferred to is too great for easy solution, 
and lengthy discussion would be a waste 
of time. I shall only make some remarks. 

While Dr. Stroup’s article may be ex- 
treme, if the ladies would read it as a 
warning against extremes in customs, it 
would be valuable. 

Some 26 years ago when home on fur- 
lough I noticed my youngest daughter, a 
college student, dressed in slacks for a 
hike. I was shocked; but, on thinking 
it over, I soon decided that it was better 
and more modest than her usual dress 
would have been for a hike through fields 
of weeds and briers. [But that was just 
a matter of slacks; on finally retiring from 
abroad and seeing the surprising changes 
that have taken place in society, I have 
been shocked still more and was inclined 
to repeat, “Vanity of vanity; all is vanity!” 
But we must avoid confusing change of 
customs with lowering of morals: we 
might remember also that men, too, must 
share in the responsibility for any drop 
in the moral tone. 

Fundamentally, there is no change in 
human nature. Women have always 
known that “man looketh on the outward 
appearance,” and they have primped ac- 
cordingly. When I was a youth, girls 
used chalk and rouge profusely; but the 
modern make-up is ever so much better. 
The trouble is the extreme emphasis 
placea on such things, as appears in mag: 
azines, movies, advertisements, beauty 
contests (sponsored or condoned even by 
schools!) and much more. 

My hope is that Dr. Stroup’s strong edi- 
torial will be accepted as a warning; and 
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that the ladies will avoid imitating ex- 
treme fashions borrowed from abroad, in 
part and try to observe the mean in so- 
cial customs, and all will be satisfied; for 
good taste in dress and make-up is more 
appreciated by men than the extremes 
that suggest a manikin or a painted 
statue.... 
WALTER McS. BUCHANAN. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Votes for Limit 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 


I...agree heartily with the sentiments 
expressed in the “Long Pastorates” letter. 
T’m constrained to cast my vote for the 10- 
year system posthaste. 

I feel so definitely that older pastors in 
long-term pastorates appeal to the old 
and not to the young (without whom our 
churches are heading for sure decease) it 
seems too shortsighted to consider the 


pastor before the church. 
viewpoint is too limited for him to be an 
adequate judge. 

This is enough and probably too much 
for me to say, but I feel very strongly 
the mistake made in our Presbyterian 


The pastor’s 


churches in this regard. 
a Memit.... 


There should be 


LAYMAN. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Richardson Case 


In the request being addressed to the 
ministers of our church by Dr. Henry 
Louis Smith and Mr. H. Smith Richard- 
son (page 3), it seems to us that they 
are entirely reasonable. It does not take 
a very keen imagination to apply the 
Golden Rule in such a case and to see 
how we might feel if the church which 
we and our families had loved and 
served for generations were in a like 
relationship. 

We doubt if any one of us would be 
very comfortable in the Presbyterian 
Church if that church, through its re- 
sponsible courts and agencies, had en- 
gaged in court action involving charac- 
ter charges when a friendly suit in 
equity could have disposed of the ques- 
tion at hand. We would not think it 
proper if the church or her agencies con- 
tinued to bring character charges in re- 
lation to our family after the lower 
court had dismissed such charges. We 
still would not have understood if the 
church had not done everything in its 
power to erase the character charges, to 
withdraw them and to apologize for 
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them, when the civil courts called them 
“without foundation.” 

We would probably find it even 
harder to comprehend if the high court 
of our church expressed commendatior 
of its agencies for such procedure and 
we could not see why that church court 
should hesitate to speak promptly and 
clearly to erase its or its agencies’ er- 
rors. 

If the General Assembly this year 
needs an expression from various parts 
of the church as to what should be done, 
we have no doubt that a number of pres- 
byteries will overture that body in ex- 
pression of their sentiments. We hope 
they will do so for this unfortunate mat- 
ter has been allowed to hover over us 
altogether too long. A situation which, 
according to the record, appears to have 
been entirely unnecessary demands a 
clear-cut and thorough-going action. We 
believe the 1949 Assembly will be eager 
to do the right thing, and, as the peti- 
tioners put it, ‘‘clear the good name of 
our church.” 


The Cleveland Conference 


The eyes of Protestant America should 
be focused on the deliberations of the 
Cleveland conference which follows in 
the succession of earlier significant 
meetings in Delaware, Ohio, and in 
Cleveland. No one who understands the 
work of those previous conferences will 
doubt the important role which the sec- 
ond meeting in Cleveland can play. 

Under the leadership of the Federal 
Council’s Department of International 
Justice and Goodwill, these meetings 
have not only resulted in findings of 
great moment in their own right, they 
have also helped to develop a technique 
of finding and speaking the Christian 
mind on some of the most vexing issues 
of our time. 

What happens at Cleveland is impor- 
tant. But what is ever more important 
will be the patient study on the part 
of churchmen in their own congrega- 
tions as they seek to take the guiding 
principles of Cleveland and work them 
out in terms of their own opportunities. 
We can all await with keen anticipation 
to see what our leaders in the Cleveland 
meeting have to offer by way of gui- 
dance in these troubled times. 


Dr. Allan on Laymen 


Perhaps we have never carried in 
close succession two more important ar- 
ticles by laymen than those in our Feb- 
ruary 21 and current issues. In the ear- 
lier issue, Mr. Lancaster expressed in 
admirable spirit the imperative of heing 
courageously Christian as a church in 
terms of the needs of our own day. His 
specifications, if read thoughtfully, will 
not let us rest easily. 

Now, in this issue, Dr. Allan in an- 
other important discussion leads us to 
consider the church’s attitude toward 
and use of the layman. He confronts us 
with the fact that if we feel overcome 
by the problem of unparticipating lay- 


men in church affairs because (1) .they 
are ill-equipped and (2) it is felt that 
too little is asked of them, then we 
might seek to correct this situation by 
(1) asking so much of them that (2) 
they will feel that they must equip 
themselves. Perhaps we have not be- 
cause we ask not. 

Again, Dr. Allan is on sound ground 
as he urges more democratically-arrived- 
at decisions instead of depending upon 
what may or may not be “‘handed down,” 
whether in a congregation or on the va- 
rious levels of our church organization, 

All will read with care his section on 
the problem of ageing church Officials 
and will want to consider what may be 
done when men who have been given 
great and important responsibilities do 
not realize that a decline in their pow- 
ers has begun. These men who love the 
church and its work so much would not 
want their lessening abilities to retard 
the onward march of the Kingdom. In 
this connection he suggests the merits 
of a limited term for elders and deacons. 

Dr. Allan also discusses most helpfully 
and challengingly the need to use the 
training and experience of laymen as we 
recognize the particular qualifications 
of churchmembers and seek to relate 
those special aptitudes to the vast work 
of the church. No one can calculate the 
waste of which we are guilty as we neg- 
lect to tap this potentially great re- 
source, 

Then you will not overlook the chal- 
lenge to witness as radiant Christians in 
the world as Dr. Allan drives that point 
home. He is not content for us to be 
humdrum in our testimony. He dreams 
of something far finer than the drab, 
colorless, insipid character of so much 
of our present witness. 

May we suggest that various groups 
in our churches, including particularly 
sessions and boards of deacons, spend 
an evening facing frankly the implica- 
tions of this tremendously important ar- 
ticle? 


In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 








In the oft-heard arguments between 
pre-millennialists and post-millennial- 
ists, Dr. E. Y. Mullins of Louisville Bap- 
tist Seminary once said he once was a 
pre-, later a post-, and finally turned 
out to be a pro-, by which he meant that 
he was for the millennium no matter 
when it came. 

* * % 

The churches of Christ must cease 
being a collection of fiddles, flutes, 
trampets, and drums tuning up 
continuously and competitively in 2 
program of discord. We must now 
without delay swing into the sym- 
phony of the gospel, unitedly and har- 
moniously proclaiming the will of 
God for the nations.—EDWIN T. 
DAHLBERG. 
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minister in the Methodist 


Every 
Church has been sent a copy of Man's 
Disorder and God’s Design, the complete 
Amsterdam Assembly series, by the lead- 
ers of the present Advance program in 


the denomination. 
oe * co 


We could feed Europe with the food 
we scrape from our plates.—PAUL 
CALVIN PAYNE. 


* * x 


In a ‘‘wild’’ pamphlet entitled ‘“‘Bisbop 
the Antichrist,” the author, with a 


“vsky” ending on his name, makes this 
amusing statement: ‘In March, 1947, 
Bishop of Birmingham, Ernest W. 
Barnes, published in his book, ‘‘The Rise 
of Christianity,’”’ in which the Immacu- 
late Conception (sic) of the Divine Child 
Christ by the Blessed Virgin is called a 
‘crude, semi-pagan story.’’’ Which re- 
minds us of two laymen who were over- 
heard talking excitedly about a certain 
preacher. ‘‘Why,’’ said one, ‘“‘he doesn’t 
even believe in the Immaculate Coicep- 


tion!’”? (Roman Catholic doctrine.) 





Second wn a Series 


... AND THESE WITNESSES 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“As many as ye shall find, bid to the 
marriage.”’—Matthew 22:9. 


N JESUS’ STORY, not even a king 
i could be satisfied with a wedding in 

the family, without wedding guests. 
So it is to this day. In California a 
few weeks ago a bride, thousands of 
miles from most of her family, adver- 
tised her church wedding in the papers. 
She could not bear to be married in an 
empty church. Even the smallest, most 
informal of weddings must have wit- 
nesses to the ceremony, both by church 
and civil law. ‘In the presence of God 
and these witnesses,’’ or words to the 
same effect, occur in every Christian 
marriage ceremony. 


There are dark and bright reasons for 
the witnesses. The dark reasons arise 
out of the sinfulness of man’s heart. 
There in the candle-light, making those 
solemn vows, dressed magnificently as 
perhaps never before or after in all their 
lives, they do, as all the lady-relatives 
say, look sweet. The man from Mars 
would never suspect that this is a mar- 
riage of two sinners. ‘Yet such is the 
case. God knows it, and the church 
knows it, and even the state knows it. 
In the upsurge of young love, the pres- 
ence of the witnesses may seem an im- 
pertinence. Even the minister may ap- 
pear superfluous. The essence of mar- 
riage is mutual trust and a mutual 
promise in the presence of God; why 
the many candles and all this company? 
Is not the love just as real and the 
promise just as true, under the lone tree 
at the meadow’s edge, or on the moon- 
lit beach with none to keep them com- 
pany but the singing waves? Will they 
not be faithful, even though none know 
their intention but themselves? But 
these two are young, and the church and 
state are old. Being old, they know 
what the young people may not suspect; 
that secret marriages almost never last. 
Sooner or later one or the other grows 
tired, sooner or later there will come 
the inevitable storm. And then the 
temptation is sure to come—no one 
knew when we made our vows, none will 
know when we break them. This is our 
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affair, we began it alone, we shall end 
it alone. 

Church and state know that this has 
happened, that the chances in favor of 
the success of a clandestine marriage 
are infinitesimal. This couple might be 
the exception, but it is too great a risk. 
So the witnesses are called in. Even if 
the couple did not want them, even if 
they were total strangers and knew no 
one to invite, the minister will see that 
a little company are there. Vows taken 
in public last longer than vows taken in 
secret. Conscience is keener if others 
sharpen it. Most people, even good peo- 
ple, would rather be liars than be known 
as liars. 


UT THERE ARE bright reasons 

for the witnesses and these come 

from the goodness in people’s 
hearts. For in a Christian marriage one 
can always assume that the good is 
there, One reason is the _ perfectly 
obvious one of wishing to share happi- 
ness. The moment of joy for bride and 
groom is itself increased by sharing it 
with others. Another reason is that the 
Christian marriage service is actually a 
service of worship. Protestants do not 
think of marriage quite as a sacrament, 
but there is no doubt of its being a re- 
ligious act. The young couple who used 
at their wedding only hymn-music, the 
couples married just after church or at 
prayer meeting, may have weddings un- 
usual in form, but not unusual in Chris- 
tian spirit. In a widely used ceremony 
there is an invocation, a prayer for God’s 
blessing, a short exhortation on the 
Christian ideal of marriage, and a bene- 
diction. The witnesses are asked to join 
in the Lord’s Prayer. The marriage 
service is just as truly a congregational 
act as morning worship on Sunday. For 
a wedding to be without witnesses would 
be like a Sunday service in which the 
young couple were the lone worshippers. 
Another reason for witnesses is edu- 
cation. It is a pity so many weddings 
are little better than pageants; all they 
lack of being pure theater is a spotlight 
to follow the bridesmaids up the aisle. 
It is also a mistake for the minister 


to lead the service in a low tone audible 
only to the bride and groom. The wit- 
nesses are not there only to look but 
to listen. The marriage service itself, 
the spoken word and the symbolic acts, 
are all part of the teaching function of 
the church. It is not educative for the 
couple being married, to be sure; their 
minds are neither cool nor clear. In- 
deed, it is possible that the only persons 
present who are not in a position to take 
in what is being said, are the bride and 
groom. It is the witnesses who keep 
their wits about them. Those who are 
not married can learn, by observing 
earefully, what the church believes 
about marriage. Those who are married 
will be reminded of their vows anew. 

Further, the witnesses are there be- 
cause they have a right to be. Marriage 
is not a simple pact between two peo- 
ple, it is a public function with public 
consent. The community has a stake in 
the marriage. Its goodwill is impor- 
tant, indeed almost necessary for the 
marriage’s success. Even among the 
peoples farthest removed from ecivili- 
zation or Christianity, marriage is never 
a strictly private affair. Even the min- 
ister can be dispensed with more easily 
than the witnesses. For the state will 
recognize Quaker weddings which are 
performed without a minister but never 
without the witness of the ‘‘meeting.”’ 
It is quite true, at the actual ceremony 
the witnesses do little but furnish a 
background, more or less festive, for the 
spotlighted pair. But as a symbol they 
are important. In them both Church 
and State are visibly and formally pres- 
ent, saying to this couple: ‘“‘Your suc- 
cess is our success, your future is our 
future; and in God’s name we wish you 
well!” 

(First in this series, “Is God Invited?” 
appeared Feb. 28.) 





Summer Session 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Richmond 22, Virginia 
AUGUST 3-31, 1949 


Christianity and the Social Order 
Professor J. N. Thomas 


The Teaching of Jesus 
Professor James E. Bear 


AUGUST 3-AUGUST 16 
Exegesis of the Psalms 
Professor Balmer H. Kelly 


The Church Today 
Professor E. T. Thompson 


AUGUST 18-AUGUST 31 


For forms for application for ma- 
triculation and information write to: 


DONALD W. RICHARDSON 
Union Theological Seminary 
Richmond 22, Virginia. 




















HONOR ‘ROLL 


PROUDLY WE PAY TRIBUTE TO THE MEMBERS OF 
OUR COMMUNITY WHO ANSWERED THE CALL TO 
THE COLORS IN WORLD WAR 
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YOUR GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


. all service flags to be taken down 
. and replaced possibly with perma- 
nent plaques honoring those who 
served in the armed forces and in 
memory of those who died in the serv- 
ice of their country.” 


HONOR WAR HEROES WITH 
PERMANENT PLAQUES 





Everlasting Bronze 
Plaques and Tablets 
BY NEWMAN 


Hand-chased, hand-tooled by mas- 
ter craftsmen skilled in creating 
beautiful memorials. 

FREE Catalog in colors, 
recommendations and esti- 
mates of cost sent gladly, 
without obligation. 











NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 
Dept. 32 Cincinnati 3, Ohio 





RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 
SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 

Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities. Scholarship aid. 

O. O. Skinner, President 











CONFERENCE 


On Protestant 


CHURCH MUSIC 


In Forth Worth 
June 13, 14, 15, 16, 17 
Faculty of ¢ Authorities Featuring 
BARRETT SPACH HUGH ROSS 
DEANE EDWARDS 
For Particulars Write 


Robert R. Clarke, 
First Methodist Church, 
Forth Worth, Texas 




















A full line of altar 
cloths, linens and 
antependia. Also 
unusual designs for pulpit book 
marks and lecturn hangings. Write 
for our catalog of Church Furni- 
ture and Other Appointments. 
Also Stained Glass Windows and 
Books of Remembrance. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC 


G6 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 























THE EASTER GIFT OF A LIFETIME 
“A significantly great 
achievement! The most 
complete volume of its kind 
ever published. 


. . » Prepared by scholars from many different 
Protestant denominations, it makes clear how the 
Bible came to be and what the Christian Church 
believes about it.""— Christian Herald 





THE WESTMINSTER 


Study Edition of the 
HOLY BIBLE 
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@A magnificent self-explaining Study Edition 
which brings a full understanding of the Scriptures 
to the modern reader. Incorporates the discoveries 
of modern research in history and archaeology, 
while yet retaining a truly Protestant and evangelical 
viewpoint. Every word of the beloved King James 
Version. Almost 2,000 pages, beautifully printed 
and bound. 126-page Concordance, maps. $10.00 


At all bookstores, THE @ WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 


CHURCH NEWS 
Non-Profit Bodies 


Gain Tax Exemption 


Tennessee News Letter 

The Tennessee state Senate approved 
by a 30-1 vote an administration bill to 
exempt employees of churches, educa- 
tional, charitable or similar non-profit 
institutions from provisions of the Un- 
employment Security Act. Final passage 
of this bill ended one of the most spec- 
tacular contests in the 1949 legislature. 
After the measure was passed by the 
House of Representatives an effort was 
made to recall it for further considera- 
tion. Administration forces, backed by 
hundreds of lettérs and telegrams from 
ministers and other churchmen, refused 
to reconsider the bill. It was then sent 
on to the Senate and passed with little 
discussion. (RNS.) 





Nashville Presbyterians 
Dedicate Settlement House 

The new Martha O’Bryan Settlement 
House, erected by the Presbyterians of 
Nashville, was dedicated late in Jan- 
uary. The new plant, in East Nashville, 
cost approximately $19,000. It was 
constructed of cinder blocks and con- 
tains more than 5,600 square feet of 
floor space. Wilson Coile, chairman of 
the committee which directed construc- 
tion of this modernistic building, says 
the new home will provide religious, 
educaticnal and recreational training 
for children of at least 600 families. 
The plant includes a chapel, a gift from 
the congregation of the First church, 
as a memorial to the men and women 
from that church who served in the last 
war. 


Condition of Institutions 
Called “Disgrace” to Nashville 

A Davidson County grand jury, after 
weeks of investigation, declared that 
county institutions are a disgrace to 
the City of Nashville and the surround- 
ing county. Overcrowding, under-staff- 
ing, poorly paid workers and long over- 
due repairs were reported. Nat Cald- 
well, star reporter of the Tennessean, 
recently investigated the state charity 
institutions and reported conditions 
similar to those existing in the county. 
Central Hospital, near Nashville, he 
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pointed out as having the best record in 
the state. 


Bad Housing Situation 
Is Reported by Newspaper 

Nat Caldwell has recently turned his 
attention to housing. In a series of 
articles he reported that a committee on 
Nashville’s housing found such cases as: 
49 persons in 13 families living in alley 
shacks with the only source of water 
an outdoor spigot; only one house 
among 35 occupied by veterans boasted 
an unleaking roof. All of the alley 
shacks are owned by one man who has 
made no repairs for years. Residents 
would gladly pay more for better houses 
if they were available for low-income 
groups. Owners of such property insist 
that they cannot make repairs so long 
as they cannot raise rents. A national 
housing specialist has called the situa- 
tion in Nashville one of the worst in 
the nation. 


“Harmful’’ Comic Books 
Will Be Banned in Memphis 

Comic books considered ‘harmful 
and inemical to the morals and welfare”’ 
of children will be banned in Memphis, 
says Mayor Watkins Overton. Acting 
on a recommendation of a citizens com- 
mittee, the Mayor said, “‘In case anyone 
refuses to cooperate, the full police 
power will be used.’”’ A committee will 
be appointed to review the books. Those 
rejected will be listed with the police 
who will then notify dealers to remove 
such publications. The city will also 
ban certain other books under a section 
of the city code which prohibits circula- 
tion of obscene literature. 


Baptists Buy Hospital 
And Conduct Fund Drive 

Southern Baptists have purchased the 
Protestant Hospital in Nashville and the 
community is joining in a million-dollar 
drive to make available 200 additional 
beds. If the Southern states vote the 
money, Meharry Medical College and 
Hospital in Nashville will be allocated 
$300,000 annually in the regional grad- 
uate system for Negroes. A number of 
Tennessee physicians have joined forces 
in an effort to induce the present Legis- 
lature to vote more than $2,000,000 an- 
nually for the next five years to match 
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You Make a Gift 
and receive an income 


Through the Annuity Gift Plan of our Executive 
Committee, it is possible for you to make a sub- 
stantial gift to Foreign Missions and receive a guar- 


anteed life income on the amount of your gift. 


Our Annuity Gift Plan has been in operation for 
over 50 years, during which time we have never 


failed to pay the agreed annuities promptly and in 
full. 


Under this plan we have received and invested 
for Foreign Mission support the sum of $934,264.92. 


The constant growth of Annuity Gifts has shown 
the popularity of this plan, as well as its practical 
operation. 221 people are now receiving these 
annuities and in many instances have increased 
their gifts from time to time or have recommended 
this method of giving to others, who have also 


followed it to their own profit and satisfaction. 


We will be glad to send you full information about 


Annuity Gifts on request. Address 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U. S. 
P. O. Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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federal funds for the building of state 
and county hospitals. 


Methodists Conduct Pre-Easter 
Program of Evangelism 

Methodists over the nation are in an 
evangelistic campaign through their 
Sunday schools during the pre-Easter 
season, according to an announcement 
in Nashville recently by the educational 
board. The campaign includes home 
visitation, training classes, preparation 


of officers and teachers in leading pupils 
to church membership. In Memphis it 
was announced that the Methodist board 
of evangelism is considering the use of 
television in its program. Experiments 
are said to be already underway. 


Baptists Break Record 
In Amount of Annual Gifts 

Southern Baptists last year set an all- 
time record by contributing more than 
$6,000,000 to the denomination’s coop- 








GRANT DRUG CO., Inc 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


Richmond—Phone 38-1808 610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








CAMP AND CONFERENCE DIRECTORS 


PROTECT YOUR CAMPERS 


BROTHERHOOD 


BROADWAY AT WAYNE 


MUTUAL LIFE 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE INDIANA 





Dial 3-2887 








44th Anniversary 


This month marks the 44th anniversary of our services to the citizens 


of Richmond and the surrounding territory. 


Henry W. Woody 


FUNERAL HOME 
Cor. 25th Street and Jefferson Avenue 


Richmond, Va. 











erative program. Largest sum went to 
foreign missions: $4,209,915. It was 
estimated by Nashville officials that 
total gifts to institutions and boards, 
including those going direct, would 
amount to more than $10,000,000. An 
announcement in Memphis tells of for- 
mation of an organization to promote 
religious work among the deaf. South- 
ern Baptists have eighteen leaders in 
this conference. 


Miscellany 

Dr. and Mrs. Walter R. Courtenay 
were recently entertained at a reception 
given by the members of the First 
church, Nashville, celebrating their 
fifth anniversary of Dr. Courtenay’s pas- 
torate. ... New chairman of the synod’s 
religious education committee is Wil- 
liam E. Phifer, Jr., Westminster church, 
Nashville. LANDERN CHILDERS. 

Nashville. 


New Lees President 


R. G. Landolt, who has been business 
manager of the First church, Ft. Worth, 
Texas, for the past two years, has begun 
his work as president of Lee’s Junior 
College, Jackson, Ky. 


RADIO 


Kenneth Phifer on Radio 


Next to last preacher in the current 
radio series on the Presbyterian Hour 
will be Kenneth G. 
Phifer, minister of 
the Oakland Avenue 
church, Rock Hill, 
S. Cc. Mr. Phifer will 
be heard over the 70- 
station network on 








Sunday morning, 
March 20, at 8:30 
A. M. (EST), 7:30 


(CST), except where 
local stations have 
scheduled the pro 


Mr. Phifer 
gram for a later hour. His sermon topic 
is “Decision for the Church of Christ.” 
Before going to his present pastorate, 
Mr. Phifer was the minister in Franklin, 
Tenn. 


On the final Sunday of the current 
series of eight programs, Paul Tudor 
Jones, High Point, N. C., will be the 
preacher. 


Sunday School and 
Church Furniture 


Flowers School Equipment 
Company, Inc. 
Write for Prices and Illustrations. 


827 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Telephone 7-4035 





Manufacturers and Distributors 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Growing in Discipleship 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MARCH 20, 1949 
Mark 6:30-32; Luke 11:1-4, 9-13 


If we are to grow in discipleship there 
must be for us, as there was for the 
early disciples, a time for rest, for re- 
creation of body, mind and soul, a time 
when we can withdraw from the world 
and be alone with the Master, coupled 
with a growing mastery of the art of 
prayer. 

It will help us in this connection to 
consider carefully Jesus’ answer to his 
disciples’ question, ‘‘Lord, teach us to 
pray.” 

It is safe to assume that Christ’s dis- 
ciples were more religious than the 
average man; they had been accustomed 
to pray all their lives, probably, as good 
Jews, three times every day, and for 
long periods on the Sabbath; yet, after 
living in the company of Jesus for per- 
haps two years, they were dissatisfied 
with their own prayer life, doubtless be- 
cause they discovered what prayer 
meant to Jesus and, by implication, 
might mean to them. Many atime when 
they awoke in the morning and rubbed 
their sleepy eyes, they found his place 
vacant and were aware, without being 
told, that he was away, up on the hill 
side, in prayer. Jesus prayed, he lived 
in the atmosphere of prayer, it was the 
source of his strength and vitality, and 
yet he gave them no rules, and so one 
day, while he was in the midst of a 
season of prayer, they asked him, ‘“‘Lord, 
teach us to pray, as John taught his dis- 
ciples.’’ 

Perhaps they wanted some _ special 
form or formula such as the rabbis were 
accustomed to give to the Jews, and as 
John has given his disciples. Jesus re- 
plieh by granting them a matchless 
model, and then by encouraging them to 
pray persistently in the assurance that 
such prayer will surely be answered. 

The Lord’s Prayer, as we have come 
to call it, was not intended as a form 
which was to be used rigidly on all oc- 
casions, but as a type which should mold 
all prayer, however free and varied and 
spontaneous it may be. The older manu- 
scripts of Luke’s Gospel (followed by 
the Revised Standard Version) give us 
a shorter form of the prayer than the 
one we find in Matthew’s Gospel, and in 
the later manuscripts of Luke (followed 
by the King James Version). 

Following the more familiar form, we 
note that there are six petitions, pre- 
ceded by an invocation. 


I. The God, to Whom We Pray 


Jesus teaches us to pray to “our Fa- 
ther who art in heaven.’ 

This invocation suggests that we must 
approach him (1) in a filial spirit. More 
than any other word, the name Father 
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tells is what God is. As Alban G. Wid- 
gery* has written: ‘“‘The concept ‘Fa- 
ther,’ implies that God is a Spirit, a liv- 
ing being capable of personal relations 
with mankind of the same kind that men 
as spiritual may have among themselves. 
The essential quality of deity, connoted 
by the term Father, was expressed in 
the first Epistle of John, ‘God is love.’ 
Jesus represented God as Father as al- 
ways concerned for his children, striv- 
ing to bring them back to filial devotion 
when through neglect or positive wick- 
edness they turned from him. The Fa- 
ther cares for individuals as individ- 
uals.’”’ The invocation of God as Father 
implies that prayer is to be entered 
upon in child-like humility and with 
childlike trust. 

(1) It must be a reverent spirit: Our 
Father who art in heaven. This last 
phrase serves to bring out the majesty 
and power of God. As Widgery con- 
tinues in the paragraph quoted from 
above: ‘‘The Gospels do not reveal Jesus’ 
concept of the Father as an unduly sen- 
timental one. As a Jew he was in a 
social environment which had developed 
continuously from a patriarchal form of 
society. The seat of authority in the 
family was the father. That fact must 
not be forgotten in considering the ethi- 
cal significance of Jesus’ idea of the 
Fatherhood of God. The Hebrews were 
conscious of God’s righteous anger: 
‘Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth.’ 
The God of the Old Testament was 
never passively acquiescent towards 
wrong doing, though always longing for 
the return of his people to the paths of 
righteousness and willing to receive in 
worship those of a contrite heart. Jesus 
never failed to recognize all these as- 
pects of the divine Fatherhood. He in- 
sisted that men must repent before they 
could be in a condition to receive God’s 
love.”’ In accordance with this concep- 
tion, Jesus finally pointed out that God 
the Father will judge all men and ad- 
minister reward and punishment. 

(3) It must be a brotherly spirit: Our 
Father. If we understand the implica- 
tion of this phrase we will not be able 
to pray a selfish prayer. What we ask 
for ourselves we must be able to ask for 
others. We need to remember that God 
seeks to be a Father to all mankind 
and that potentially all men are our 
brethren. 


II. The Objects for Which We Pray 


The invocation is followed by six pe- 
titions from which we learn a great deal 


*Christian Ethics in History and Mod- 
ern Life, Round Table Press. 


abkeut the objects of prayer. The first 
three petitions relate to God’s cause in 
the world; the final three to our own 
needs. This order indicates very plainly 
that we should subordinate our per- 
sonal wants to the honor of God and to 
his purposes, There are times, of course, 
when our own needs will be in the fore- 
ground, but even here the needs of the 
Kingdom should be in the background, 
as in Gethsemane, ‘‘nevertheless not my 
will, but thine be done.” 

We come to the first petition: ‘‘Hal- 
lowed be thy name.” God’s ‘‘name”’ rep- 
resents his revealed character. Applied 
to God, “to hallow’ means to make 
known as holy; applied to men, it means 
to regard as holy. We pray in this pe- 
tition that God will reveal to us more 
and more the holiness of his character; 
that he will enable us and other men 
to recognize and reverence this revela- 
tion of himself wherever found, whether 
it be in the Bible, in history, or in our 
own experience. How may we hallow 
the name of God? “By always speaking 
reverently of him . . by so living in 
our homes that the holy character of 
God is revealed; by conducting ourself 
in social [and business] life in such a 
way that men will know that we are 
children of the holy God...” How 
else would you suggest? 

“Thy kingdom come.” God’s King- 
dom or reign among men was the su- 
preme object of Jesus’ work and pas- 
sion, the goal to which all his activi- 
ties were directed. As we pray for the 
coming of the Kingdom, we pray that 
God’s rule may be established in our 
own hearts and in the hearts of other 
men, both individually and collectively. 
We pray also for the glorious consum- 
mation of the Kingdom, when Jesus 
shall come again in the glory of the 
angels. 

“Thy will be done as in heaven so 
in earth.’’ We pray here that God’s will 
may be carried out in our own lives and 
that other men may submit their wills 
to God; that, society in ali its manifes- 
tations may refiect God’s will; that our 
social order, our economic order, our 
international order, may be all that God 
desires. And if our prayer is sincere 
we pledge ourselves to work toward the 
accomplishment of this end. 

The last three petitions have to do 
with our own needs, and first our ma- 
terial needs, ‘“‘Give us day by day our 
daily bread.’”” The tense of the first 
verb has the force of “continually give.”’ 
The word translated ‘‘daily’ is a diffi- 
cult word which does not appear else- 
where in the Greek. It means, as many 
scholars think, our bread for the com- 
ing day, the natural petition to offer in 
the evening, or else ‘‘our needful bread.”’ 
Snowden gathers from this petition that 
“all the material conditions of life—- 
bread, health, prosperity—are rightly 
the subjects of prayer, though such re- 
quests should be kept within modest 
bounds for the necessaries of life: for 
bread and not pancake, bread for today 
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and not for tomorrow and next year.” 
“When we say, ‘Give us our bread,’ ”’ 
says Marcus Dods, ‘‘we do not expect 
that God will lift us above the common 
and toiling ways of men, nor loosen us 
from the hard and burdensome condi- 
tions of this life, raining on us bread 
from heaven, but we trust that he wiil 
find for us labor such as will not only 
win us bread, but be otherwise beneficiai 
to us.”’ Note also that we pray not for 
our own bread alone, ‘‘Give us this day 
our daily bread.’’ If our prayer is sin- 
cere, it pledges us to work as well as 
to pray that other men, too, may have 
the opportunity of securing the materiai 
goods which are necessary for their 
highest welfare. 

The last two petitions have to do with 
our own spiritual needs. ‘‘Forgive us our 
sins.’’ As Snowden says: “Forgiveness 
is a fundamental need of life and is a 
root of purity and peace and power.”’ 
Many men, many Christians even, do 
not know mental peace, because they 
have never laid hold on God’s forgive- 
ness. But Jesus does not stop there. 
He says, “‘Forgive us our sins, for we 
also forgive everyone who is indebted 
to us.” “The clause, ‘for we forgive’ 
etc., states not the ground on which God 
bestows forgiveness, but the ground on 
which man can receive it. The gifts of 
God can flow to us only as we become 
a channel for them to others. Forgive- 
ness, if it is the first of God’s gifts to 
us through Christ, is the first duty which 
the Christian owes to his fellowmen.”’ 

“And lead us not into temptation but 
deliver us from evil.’’ This last peti- 
tion looks to the future as the former 
does to the past. The man who utters 
it realizes his weakness, but also the 
resources available to him through God. 
He prays that he may not be too often 
or too severely tried, and that when he 
is tried God will deliver him. It is a 
prayer for protection as the former is 
for pardon. 

This then is the model prayer. It is 
a summary of all other prayers, though 
it does not supersede them. It covers 
all our earthly and spiritual needs, and 
gives expression to all our heavenly as- 
pirations. And it is a pattern for all 
our prayers. It shows us what suppli- 
cation may be made, and in what spirit 
they ought to be made. We may pray 
for all that tends to the glory of Ged 
or for the good of man, but the glory 
of God comes first, and our aim must 
be that his will be done in us, and not 
that it may be changed in accordance 
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with ours. In praying for our needs, we 
are to ask for the supply of our ma- 
terial needs, but we are to put the em- 
phasis on our spiritual needs, forgive- 
ness for the past, protection for the fu- 
ture. 


111. The Way in Which We Should Pray, 
11:5-9 


To encourage his disciples in this sort 
of prayer, and to tell them further how 
they should pray, Jesus tells with con- 
siderable humor the story of the impor- 
tunate friend, who was called upon to 
entertain an unexpected guest. A host’s 
first duty on such an occasion was to 
share bread and salt with his visitor. 
But in this particular case there wus 
not a piece of bread in the house. So 
the host goes to a neighbor’s house and 
asks for assistance. The man inside 
was not unobliging; his reluctance to 
get up was due to the inconvenience of 
disturbing the whole family as he would 
have to do when they were all herded 
together in one dark room. But as the 
friend continued to pound the door the 
man within grumblingly arose, not be- 
cause he was his friend, but because he 
was constrained by his importunity. 

Jesus did not mean that we must beg 
God for his blessings, or that God is 
unwilling to give those things of which 
we have need. He does mean that we 
must have the same persistence with 
regard to the spiritual things of life that 
we have regarding material things. 
There are some things that God cannot 
give us until we have prepared our 
hearts to receive them by persistent 
prayer. Such prayers are not a begging 
of God, but they are a proof of our own 
earnestness. 

The verbs, ask, seek. and knock, 
which Jesus uses in this connection are 
not synonyms. In true prayer we must 
ask, seek (through mental travail) and 
knock (through physical exertion) at 
the same time. “The weakness of much 
of our praying is that it expresses it- 
self in words, but not in work. We ask 
God to do something for us and then 
we do not do anything about it our- 
selves.”” We ask, but we do not seek, 
and when obstacles oppose themselves 
we do not knock and keep on knocking. 
Note that Jesus does not tell us that 
we shall get what we want when we ask: 
that we shall find what we expect when 
we seek; or that what waits for us on 
the other side, when we knock, will be 
altogether to our taste. This problem, 
the greatest that many face regarding 
prayer, brings us to the final assurance. 


IV. The Answer We May Expect, 
11:11-13 


True prayer, says Jesus, is best illus- 
trated by thinking of the relationship 
between any father worthy of the name 
and his little son. If the son asks 
for bread, will the father give him a 
stone? If he asks for a fish, will he 
give him a serpent? If he asks for an 
egg will he give him a scorpion? Such 


a procedure is simply unthinkable, and 
continues Jesus, it is much more as. 
thinkable that the heavenly Father wij 
not give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him. 


Why does Jesus use this particular jj- 
lustration? Because, I think, so often 
God seems to have deceived us, actually 
to have mocked us, to give us a stone 
when we have asked for bread, to have 
given us a scorpion when we asked for 
an egg. We are not to be deceived by 
first appearances, Jesus seems to say: 
God may not give us what we ask for 
(a wise earthly father will not grant 
every request of his child) but he al- 
ways gives us what is best. 


It may happen, says Hannam, “that 
a boy asks and goes on asking for some- 
thing injurious and may follow it up 
by seeking sométhing which would de- 
stroy him, or by knocking at forbidden 
doors. What then? Only this, that no 
request that he can make can destroy 
his sonship, or his father’s fatherhood, 
He may ask, in his ignorant folly, for 
the equivalent of the stone, the scor- 
pion, or the snake. But the Father will 
go on giving him the loaf, the fish, the 
egg. However rebellious and obstinate 
he may be at the time, the day will 
come when he will be thankful that his 
father attended to his needs while he 
disregarded his petitions. That day 
never came for Jesus, because for him 
the Father’s will was supreme, and he 
did ‘always the things that were pleas- 
ing unto him,’ but we his followers 
have to learn that lesson, hard though 
it may be oftentimes.’’* 

“If you then, who are evil, know how 
to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more will the heavenly Father 
give—what? Not necessarily what we 
ask, certainly not all that we ask, but 
“the Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” 
The Holy Spirit is named because he is 
the gift of gifts and the supreme object 
of man’s need. Because he is the source 
of every spiritual gift and containsethe 
totality of them all. We ask according 
to the measure of our wants, but God is 
prepared to answer according to the 
measure of our need, and in accordance 
with our capacity to receive. 


“He asked for strength that he might 

achieve; 

He was made weak, that he might obey. 

He asked for health that he might do 
greater things; 

He was given infirmity that he might 
do better things. 

He asked for riches that he might be 
happy; 

He was given poverty that he might be 
wise; 

He asked for power that he might have 
praise of men, 

He was given weakness that he might 
feel the need of God. 

He asked for all things that he might 
enjoy life, 

He was given ‘life’ that he might enjoy 
all things. 

He received nothing that he asked for 
or hoped for; 
His prayer was answered.” 


*Luke the Evangelist, 
Cokesbury Press. 
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BOOK NOTES 


LIFE VICTORIOUS (A Testament of 
Faith). Joseph Fort Newton. Fleming 
H. Revell, New York, 1948. 110 pp. 
$1.25. 





This ‘‘testament of taith’’ is simple 
prose with the “exaltation of great poe- 
try.”’ It first appeared, in shorter form, 
under the title, ““‘What Have the Saints 
to Teach Us?”? The occasion for writ- 
ing this modern “eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews” Was a response by the author 
to many requests coming from the read- 
ers of his autobiography, “River of 
Years.”’ 

While it is a testament of the faith 
which makes ‘“‘Life Victorious” as it is 
seen in the lives of such Christian he- 
roes as St. Augustine, St. Francis of 
Assisi, John Wesley, and John Wool- 
man, many other saints are included, 
poth modern and ancient. He is no 
more eloquent in his appreciation of St. 
Francis of Assisi that he is when he 
gives witness to the faith of a little frail 
blind woman who lived near his boy- 
hood home in Texas. She too was a 
saint in the richest and truest sense. 

What is a saint? Dr. Newton’s an- 
swer is in the pages of this book, His 
answer in lyrical prose is inspiring for 
it makes “‘saintliness’” so far and yet so 
near, so challenging and yet so comfort- 
ing. This is a book of more than pass- 
ing worth, for it speaks of things eter- 
nally true and forever needed in life. 
Few readers will allow it to spend its 
life gathering dust on an obscure book- 
shelf. 

JOHN OLERT, JR. 
Owensboro, Ky. 


THE GRAND INQUISITOR. Fyodor 
Dostoevsky. A Haddam House Book. As- 
sociated Press, N. Y., 1948. 49 pp. $1.50. 

This is a beautiful edition of the fa- 
mous story of The Grand Inquisitor, an 
excerpt from The Brothers Karamazov. 
This edition is primarily intended for 
young people. The theme of the story 
is the age long dilemma of Freedom 
versus Compulsion, a dilemma which 
faces man in every age. A final chap- 
ter, ‘‘Reflections on the Story,’ intro- 
duces the reader to the author and to 
the novel from which this excerpt is 
taken and points out the import of the 
story for contemporary life. 

This gem has been acclaimed as a lit- 
erary masterpiece in over half a cen- 
tury. Reading it is a moving experience 
and a high privilege. 

T. WATSON STREET. 
Austin, Texas. 





MEMORIALS 


Whereas God in his infinite wisdom 
and mercy has removed from our midst 
the person of Fletcher Otey Thomas, and 

Whereas the Bedford Presbyterian 
Church and the entire community have 
lost a dynamic leader and a man of out- 
standing spiritual conceptions and fidel- 
ity as elder, superintendent and neigh- 
bor, conscientious in his beliefs and ob- 
ligations, and 

Whereas we believe that his influence 
will be a guiding light for many people 
for many years to come, both in the 
church and in the community. 

Therefore we, the officers of Bedford 
Presbyterian Church in behalf of the 
congregation, do hereby express our 
humble submission to Divine will and 
express to the members of his family the 
love we held for him, together with our 
sympathy for them in their bereuvement. 

And we order that this resolution be 
spread on the minutes of the Session and 
copies be sent to the family and to the 
various church papers for publication. 

THE OFFICERS OF BEDFORD, 
VA., PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 











Learning to Pray with the Church. Ver- 
ney Johnstone. Longmans. $1.25. 

In the Beginning. Robbie Trent. The 
Westminster Press. $.65. 

The Rural Press and the New South. 
Thomas D. Clark. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00. 

Cry, the Beloveg Country. Alan Paton. 
Scribners. $3.00. 
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RELIGIOUS 
MOTION 
PICTURES 





2x2 Slides 
Cire 
52 Auburn Ave., NE 


Atlanta, Ga 


219 East Main Street 
Richmond, Va 





Lawyer-Moderater. Wilbur La Roe, Jr. 
National Council] of Presbyterian Men. $2. 

Pretestantism Faces its Educational 
Task Together. Wm. Clayton Bower and 
Percy Roy Hayward. Nelson Publishing 
Co. $3.25. 





CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 





RELIGIOUS LIBRARIES purchased. Send 
list or write for details. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 





WANTED 





HOUSE MOTHER (preferably Presby- 

terian) wanted for boys six to ten years 
of age in one of our largest home mis- 
sion schools. Salary $70 a month plus 
room (with private bath) and board. Ex- 
perience not necessary but valuable. Ad- 
dress: R. R. c/o Presbyterian Outlook, 
Richmond 19, Va. 



















*Any book in print 
may be secured br 
your book store. 
Supplies for churck 
and Sunday school 
are handled by your 
book store. 

*Free catalogs upon 
request. 

*Profits go to the 
Religious Education 
program of the 
Church. 

*Order from Presby- 
terian Book Stores. 
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Jerry Gray was a lost man—an © 
alcoholic who could not break his 
chains. Here is his own story —brief, 
tragic, completely true—a story of 
anguish and despair. No writer has 
ever more powerfully pictured the 
subtle tortures of alcoholism; no 
reader will ever quite forget Jerry 
Gray's search for the Power that 
could save him from himself. 


i. 








‘‘Here is stark tragedy walking around 
in the form of a man, not a whole man 
but one torn asunder as a result of one 
of the worse curses of America, that of 
liquor.’’—Rev. O. Granville Henry. 


At Your Bookstore. . .ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Warner DuBose, Jr., New Orleans, 
La., has accepted a call to the Davis Me- 
morial church, Elkins, W. Va. 

John S. Cook, Cedar Grove, N. C., is 
beginning his work as pastor of the 
Harmony and Tabor churches, RFD, 
Statesville, N. C. 

Robert E. Cogswell, Tunstall, Va., has 
accepted a call to become assistant pas- 
tor of the St. Charles Avenue church, 
New Orleans, La., effective April 1. 

George Apperson will complete his 
work at Union Seminary and begin his 
work as pastor at Accomac, Va., April 
1. 








Gaston Boyle, Jr., is completing his 
work at Union Seminary and will as- 
sume his duties as pastor at White Hill, 
N. C., about March 15. 

Warner Du Bose from Johnson City, 
Tenn., to Point Clear, Ala. 

John W. Rice, Sr., has a new address 
in Birmingham: 20 6th Ave., S. W. 

J. W. Bryson, formerly in Atlanta, 
has as his Pine Bluff, Ark., address: 
1517 Poplar St. 

John E. Talmage, missionary to 
Korea, will have as his address: Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Mission, Mokpo, South 
Chulla, Korea. 

Egbert Lubbers, professor of eco- 
nomics in Austin College, has been re- 
ceived by Dallas Presbytery from the 
Classis of Dakota, Reformed Church in 
America. 


UTS ALUMNI OFFICERS 

John B. Cunningham, Cascade, Va., 
was elected president of Union Seminary 
alumni during the recent Sprunt Lec- 
tures week; M. O. Sommers, Raleigh, N. 
C., is vice-president; and John Bright, of 
the seminary faculty, is secretary. 


RELIGIOUS EMPHASIS WEEK 

James M. Gregory, Corinth, Miss., was 
among the leaders of Religious Em- 
phasis Week at Mississippi State Col- 
lege, Starkville. 

Sidney Gates, First church, Salisbury, 
was the Spiritual Emphasis Week 
speaker at Mitchell College early in 
February. 

Armand L. Currie, Second church, 
Richmond, Va., was Southwestern’s Re- 
ligious Emphasis Week speaker re- 
cently. 


SPEAKER 

John McSween, Greenville, S. C., was 
the speaker at a reception and dinner 
given by the Greenville County Medical 
Society, February 28, in honor of Dr. 
W. L. (Buck) Pressly of Due West who 
has been named the “doctor of the year’’ 
by the American Medical Association. 


TO RETIRE 
John Haynes Holmes, after 42 years 
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DEATH 

James T. Pharr, 57, pastor of the 
Shiloh church, Grover, N. C., died in a 
Charlotte hospital February 25, after 
an illness of two months. Before going 
to the Grover church in 1941, Mr. Pharr 
had been pastor at Cass, W. Va. 


Flora Macdonald College 


Red Springs, N. C. 
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Degrees: A. B., B. S. in Home Economics, and B. Mus. 
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HALBERT M. JONES, Acting President 


as minister of the Community Church, 
New York City, will retire on his 70th 
birthday, next November 29. Since 1919 
this church has welcomed into its mem- 
bership all persons regardless of race 


or background. 











Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in 
spiritual values. 

An excellent investment for enduring and 
rewarding dividends, the enrichment of hu- 
man lives. 


Charles E. Diehl, President 


AUSTIN COLLEGE 
or 1949 


TEXAS 


A strong, progressive Christian Liberal Arts College 
serving the Church through Christian Education. High 
academic standards maintained by a Christian faculty 
and student body. For information write: 

W. B. GUERRANT, President. 























MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Four Year College for Women 
Controlled by the Mountain Retreat Association 
Christian Atmosphere High Scholastic Goals 
Low Expenses Work Scholarships 
One- or Two-Year Secretarial Course 
MONTREAT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory School 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
Located in the “Land of the Sky,’’ Western North Carolina 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President Montreat, N. C. 








Where Are You Going? 


It may be to the far off 


You are going wherever you send your money! 
mission fields of the earth; it may be to the pulpits of the Church, to the 
hospitals, school rooms, legislative halls, courts of justice, or to the marts 
of trade. 

insure your reaching these 


Your contribution to Davidson College will 


places in the spirit of Christian service. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 
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